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1HS  IMPLICATIONS  OF  KEO-ISOLATIONIJ-i  ON  MILITARY  POLICY 


If  there  is  one  significant  thence  which  has,  for  more  years  than 
not,  permeated  U.  3.  foreign  policy — and  keeps  recurring  in  varying  forms 
even  today— it  is  the  theme  of  isoletioniam.  Inevitably,  this  policy  has 
had,  and  continues  to  have,  its  effects  upon  U.  3.  military  policy  and 
strategy.  The  neo-isolationism  evidenced  in  some  quarters  today,  although 
containing  some  unique  aspects,  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  past. 

Tracing  it3  origins  back  to  the  colonial  period  (one  author  has  even 
stated  tliat,  "before  the  colonists  sailed  from  Europe  they  hod  become  iso¬ 
lationists  in  spirit.  ,  the  basic  doctrine  was  enunciated  by  highly-re¬ 
spected  American  statesmen  in  the  early  period  of  nationhood.  The  warn¬ 
ings  of  Paine  (“It  is  the  true  interest  of  America  to  3teer  clear  of 
European  contentions. ,  Washington  (“...steer  clear  of  permanent  al¬ 
liances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world. Adams  ("I  think  it 
ought  to  be  our  rule  not  to  meddle."^),  and  Jefferson  ("...entangling 
alliances  with  none. are  often  cited,  and  they  are  illustrative  of  a 
strongly-rooted  and  inherert  desire  of  the  American  people  throughout  much 
of  their  history.  The  constitutional  requirement  of  o  two-thirds  Genate 
vote  for  the  ratification  of  treaties  tended  to  help  institutionalize 
the  concept. 

Given  the  context  of  history  fro:,  which  these  statesmen  spoke,  and, 
indeed  for  many  years  to  follow,  this  self-centere I  and  introverted  oolicy 
of  isolationian  was  unquestionably  3ound.  A3  s  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
probably  the  only  policy  which  the  United  States  could — with  prudence — 
pursue.  The  United  .States  was  a  relatively  weak  and  insignificant  in¬ 
fant  nation — militarily,  and  in  every  other  sense.  It  had  an  enormous 


frontier  region  yet  to  conquer  and,  f urthermore,  the  oceans  which  separ¬ 
ated  it  from  its  potential  enemies  were,  in  those  days,  significant  pro¬ 
tective  barriers.  The  United  States  needed  peace  +o  preserve  its  nation¬ 
al  integrity  and  to  consolidate  the  financial  structure  built  by  the  gen¬ 
ius  of  Hamilton.  Also,  as  an  exporter  of  foodstuffs  and  certain  other  ag¬ 
ricultural  produces,  the  U.  S,  was  bound  to  profit  from  neutrality. 

The  only  departure  from  such  a  policy  during  those  early  years  was  the 
French  Alliance  of  1778.  Born  of  necessity  (but  even  then  opposed  by  many), 
it  was  denounces  at  the  first  opportunity  and  died  prior  to  the  19th  century. 

The  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  intensified  the  American  or 
Continental  view  and  an  aloofness  from  European  troubles,  Jefferson's  Em¬ 
bargo  was  also  based  on  the  idea  of  withdrawal  from  the  Old  World. 

President  Monroe's  Message  to  the  Congress  of  2  December  1823  (later  to 
be  institutionalized  as  the  "Monroe  Doctrine" )  went  a  step  further.  Not  on¬ 
ly  had  we  isolated  ourselves  from  the  Old  World,  but  we  would  now  not  allow 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  New  World  by  the  Old.  (Quite  a  presumtuous 
position  for  a  fledgling  nation  to  take).  The  fact  that  it  was  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Britain  at  that  time  to  support  such  a  policy — thus  making  it  effect¬ 
ive  (Britannia  ruled  the  waves)-- does  not  alter  its  significantly  isolation¬ 
ist  overtones.  The  isolationist  policies  of  the  U.  S.,  at  that  po^nt  in  his¬ 
tory,  meshed  with  the  balance  of  power  politics  pursued  by  Britain.  "Except 
for  the  Farewell  Address,  no  pronouncement  made  by  an  American  statesman  was 
ever  more  influential"^--not  only  upon  our  own  subsequent  foreign  and  mili¬ 
tary  policies,  but  upon  those  of  much  of  the  world. 

Our  economic  policies  also  tended  to  complement  and  reinforce  isolation¬ 
ism.  The  high  tariffs,  designed  ori< inally  to  encourage  the  development 
of  our  infant  industry,  and  later  to  "protect"  our  full-grown  industrial 
capacity  from  "unfair"  foreign  competition,  not  only 


made  us  virtually  aalf-aufficient ,  but  they  prevented  the  United  itr.tea 
from  becoming  involved  in  "entangling"  commercial  dealings  with  other  in¬ 
dustrial  powers. 

For  me 't  of  the  remainder  of  the  19th  century,  interrupted  only  by 
the  Civil  War,  the  United  3t',te3  concent. voted  on  winning  the  West.  Her 
face  ira3  turned  away  from  Europe  and  toward  the  /astern  part  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Continent.  The  Army,  of  course,  played  a  key  role  in  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  thi3  great  westward  extension. 

Shortly  before  the  torn  of  the  century,  however,  many  Americans  be¬ 
gan  to  perceive  that  the  frontier  was  "running  out."  Their  attention  was 
beginning  to  turn  toward  areas  beyond  the  continental  United  States. 
“Manifest  Destiny,"  the  theory  that  it  was  inevitable — the  "destiny"  of 
the  United  States  to  expand  to  the  Pacific  Ocean — ,  now  began  to  be  given 
broader  application.  The  3panish-A  r.erican  / er,  f"nnei  by  "yellow  journal 
iota"  of  the  Jay  (we  had  them  even  then),  nerved  ac  a  convenient  excuse 
to  establish  an  "American  Colonial  Jhvire."  Military  strategy  was  taxed, 
however,  to  make  the  raci-  transition.  Our  Army  wa3  geared  for  firhting 
Indians  on  the  plains.  Tine  possibility  of  fighting  a  different  type  of 
war  in  a  different  climate  was,  unfortunately,  given  little  prior  nlannir. 
let  alone  financial  3up  ort  or  understanding  by  the  Congress.  Logi3ti- 
cally,  the  Spanish  Amarican  Igr  (the  fir3t  time  American  troops  ’.iud  been 
sent  "overseas"),  ;ra  s  a  disaster.  The  amateuris  ■  of  our  Artr,  was  exceed¬ 
ed  only  by  the  ineptne33  cf  the  Spanish.  The  Amy  learned  valuable  les¬ 
sons,  however,  as  it  has  fro--  all  of  its  vara. 

Isolationism  appeared  dead — at  leant  as  far  as  such  leaders  33 
Theo  iore  Roosevelt,  dear-'  Cabot  bodge,  Elihu  Root,  Albert  J.  3evsridg9, 


A.  T.  Mahan,  Herbert  Croly,  Leonard  'ood,  Henry  Adams,  and  Brooks  Ada-ns 
were  concerned.  One  author  characterizes  this  period  and  these  men  as 
"neo-Haic^ltonicn. '' <  The  period  combined  elsmen^s  of  military  an d  civil- 
thinking,  and  was  neither  1-beral  in  the  Jefferson-Jackson- Jilson  tradi¬ 
tion,  nor  co  lately  csnsennt  ive  in  the  sense  that  Calhoun  was.  p/hct- 
eve»  else  it  was,  this  perio 1  w<-s  :ore  overt  and  o  ;t ward-looking  than 
ever  before  in  United  stales  history. 

The  Unite-  States  had  bssn  suddenly  catapulted  onto  the  world  stage. 
Her  strength  became  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  -with.  dhen  President  Roosevelt 
later  sent  the  "Great  ^hit.e  Fleet"  around  the  world  to,  among  other  things, 
"show  ths  Flag,"  the  world  knew  that  hers  was  no  longer  an  isolationist 
state.  The  cooing  of  age  of  American  diplo  acy  (e.g. ,  the  shrewd  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  "Open  uoor  Policy"  by  .Secretary  of  State  John  Hay),  plus 
the  aggressive  leaasrship  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  gave  ample 
evidence  to  the  chanceries  of  Turope  that  the  United  States  was  no  longer 
the  provincial  country  bumpkin  state  they  may  once  have  perceived  her  to 
be.  The  United  States  had,  indeed,  become  a  world  power  and  was  flexing 
her  muscles. 

The  Chinese  Relief  Hxpeoit ion  involved  U.  3.  troops  on  foreign  soil 
in  the  far  sast  and  assured  the  U.  3.  of  a  decisive  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  that  area  of  the  world.  Our  Philippines  stewardship  had  made  us  a 
"far  eastern  power."  The  position  taken  by  the  United  States  regarding 
1  ne  territorial  integrity  of  China  illustrated  the  beginnings  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  (territorial  integrity)  for  which  the  U.  S.  would  later  become  in¬ 
volved  in  wars  in  order  to  ushold. 

presiient  s  McKinley  (reluctantly),  T.  Riosevelt  (enthusiastically), 


and  even  Tbft  (at  least  commercially  with  hia  "Dollar  Diplomacy")  fol¬ 
lowed  policies  that  were  anything  but  isolationist.  As  ./orld  ’.Var  I  sp- 
proached,  however,  the  predominant  tendency  of  isolationism  began  to 
surface  again.  Mo3t  Americana  desired  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  the 
conflict,  and  looked  upon  it  as  "Europe's  problem."  In  191^,  President 
rfilson  appealed  to  hi3  countrymen  for  neutrality  "in  thought  as  well  as 

Q 

action,"0  and  later,  in  191<^,  stated,  "I  shall  do  everything  within  my 
-ower  to  keen  the  United  States  out  of  war. 

Unfortunately,  the  military  strength  of  the  United  States,  at  this 
time,  was  not  such  that  it  commanded  a  great  deal  of  respect  by  either 
side  vis-a-vis  the  rights  of  a  neutral  stats,  and  both  sides  violated 
those  rights.  The  build-up  of  our  military  power  was  all  too  gradual — 
even  when  it  became  increasingly  apparent  that  w©  would  be  obliged  to 
enter  the  war.  German  military  strategy,  in  fact,  relied  heavily  on  our 
prolonged  neutrality  and,  failing  that,  our  inability  to  mobilize  in  suf¬ 
ficient  ti  e  to  prevent  her  victory. 

V/orld  War  I,  as  a  departure  from  isolationism,  did  not  set  well  with 
the  American  people.  It  was  not  nearly  as  exciting  and  adventuresome  as 
the  3oa nish-Amer lean  War  (which  was  over  almost  before  it  began).  As  a 
consequence,  the  United  States  reacted  by  making  a  160  degree  turn  in 
policy.  Not  only  did  she  reject  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  with  its  League 
of  Nations,  but  she  also  renounced  interventionism  entirely  and  returned 
to  the  isolationism  of  the  19th  century.  Wilson' 3  mistakes  (e.g.,  fail¬ 
ure  to  attempt  a  bipartisan  approach  to  his  post-war  dreams)  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  mhe  prevailing  moo !  of  the  American  people  was  again  introverted. 
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Isolationism,  a 3  represented  by  such  leaders  as  Senators  Hye  and  Borah, 
and  John  Bassett  Moore,  was  again  in  the  driver's  seat. 

Although  perhaps  understandable,  this  was  obviously  an  over-reaction. 
The  conditions  which  had  made  isolationist  a  viable  policy  in  the  loOO'a 
ware,  if  not  completely  gone,  at  least  rabidly  disappearing.  Naturally, 
as  was  the  case  following  all  our  previous  wars,  a  benign  neglect  of  the 
American  military  needs  was  the  standard  procedure.  The  failure  of  the 
League,  although  poasibly  preordained,  was  certeinly  hastened  by  the  non¬ 
participation  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  itates  did  participate,  however,  in  attempts  between  the 
two  l/orld  iar3  to  limit  armaments,*'0  outlaw  war,'*''*'  and  establish  a  work¬ 
able  mechanism  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations. 

In  fact,  the  conscientiousness  with  which  the  United  3tste3  pursued  her 
part  of  the  Laval  disarmament  Agreements  wa 3  reminiscent  of  the  idealism 
(if  not  the  Impractical it y)  of  Wilson.  Neither  ths3s  attempts,  nor  the 
League  of  Nations  itself,  however,  were  successful  in  preventing  the  de¬ 
bacle  of  iorld  ,/ar  II. 

In  apite  of  the  isolationist  warnings  of  such  people  aa  the  Lindbergs, 
tne  U.  3.  again  b  came  involved  in  a  world  war.  After  rear!  Harbor,  the 
American  people  were  virtually  united  in  their  determination  to  3ee  the 
war  through  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Following  the  3econd  /orl  i  Var,  the  United  States,  although  hurried¬ 
ly  demobilized,  did  not  again  retreat  into  an  isolationist  shell,  7e  had 
learned  that  security  is  not  attained  by  turning  one's  bac!  on  an  inaecure 
worl d. 

U.  3.  policy  insured  that  we  would  not  again  repeat  the  "mistake"  of 
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non-involvement  in  the  world  organization — successor  to  the  League  of 
Nations — now  called  the  United  Nations.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  approx¬ 
imately  forty  "unofficial"  groups  of  Americans  were  urging  that  the  U.  3. 
participate  actively  in  organizing  the  world  for  peace  and  security, 

Sven  prominent  leaders  with  isolationist  leanings,  3uch  83  Senator  Arthur 
H.  Vandenberg  of  Michigan,  spoke  out  for  a  positive  U.  3.  policy  of  in¬ 
ternational  leadership  and  cooperation.  The  United  States  did,  indeed, 
exert  a  leadership  role  in  the  establish  ent  and  support  of,  not  only 
the  United  Nations,  but  the  postwar  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstrrction  and  Development. 

American  policy  continues  to  support  the  United  Nations  as  repre¬ 
senting  a  hope  for  world  peace,  in  3pit,e  of  its  shortcomings  and  failures, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  aometimes,  certain  other  major  member  states 
do  not  lend  appropriate  financial  3UD'ort.  As  a  result,  there  i3  dis¬ 
proportionate  burden  placed  upon  the  United  States.  There  are  groups  in 
this  country  currently  calling  for  our  withdrawal  from  thi3  organization, 
■flia  Marshall  Plan,  "Point  4",  and  similiar  programs  helped  to  rebuild 
the  war-devastated  economies  of  Europe  and  Japan,  In  fact,  nations  and 
peoples  throughout  the  world  looked  to  A  erica  for  postwar  aid.  These 
programs  represented  the  most  unselfish  an c  non-isolstionist  policies  of 
any  nation  in  history — let  alone,  the  history  of  the  United  States.  (The 
su see 3 s  of  these  international  programs  is  oainfully  evident  today  as, 
ironically,  these  same  na+ions  compete — often  ruthlessly — with  the  United 
States,  not  only  in  the  world  markets,  but  in  the  domestic  markets  of  this 
country  itself).  The  rewards  of  "globalism"  have,  however,  admittedly 


It  became  obvious  in  this  r-03t-war  period,  however,  tnat  the  United 
iiations  alone  (for  several  reesons)  could  not  be  counted  on  to  Provide 
the  necessary  security  and  to  protect  certain  areas  of  the  world  from 
being  swallowed  up  by  the  spectre  of  world  Communism  (at  t-hat  time  led 
by  tne  Soviet  Union).  This  realization  geve  rise  in  che  late  forties 
and  the  decade  of  the  fifties  to  vsrioua  mltilateral  and  bilateral  col¬ 
lective  security  arrangements  which  tocay  bind  the  United  States  with 
over  forty  other  states  in  what  might  well  be  termed  -‘entangling  alliances, 
or  mutual  defense  pacts. A  far  cry  from  the  warnings  of  our  early 
leaders — but  the  world  environment  was  va3t  ./  different  tnan  it  had  been 
in  the  l£th  and  19th  centuries.  Who  could  nave  foreseen  then  the  worl  i- 
wide  Co.amunist  threat? 

American  military  policy  in  those  days  relied  hesviLy  and  pr?  :arily 
on  the  nuclear  capability  of  the  United  dtetes — "mas  ive  retaliation"  S3 
it  became  known  during  the  Eisenhower  administration.  The  theory  was 
that,  although  our  conventional  forces  might  be  considered  less  t.an  ade¬ 
quate  under  other  circumstances,  no  potent  ini  aggressor  would  ^are  to  at¬ 
tack  ua  (or  our  allies — the  "nuclear  umbrella"  extended  to  then,  as  well), 
because  of  our  capability  to  absorb  a  first  strike  and  retaliate  by  de¬ 
vastating  such  an  enemy.  This  v/33  certainly  true,  as  far  as  a  major  con¬ 
frontation  between  the  suoer  powers  (a  third  world  war)  was  concerned. 

Even  after  we  lo3t  our  monopoly  of  nuclear  sower,  we  continued  to  maintain 
a  healthy  superiority  in  nuclear  a rms.  This  doe 3  n  -t  hoi  true  today. 

The  Korean  War.  whore  only  conventional  forces  and  wea- ons  were  used, 
was  considered  at  tho  time,  to  b  a  classic  exception  to  the  ability  of 
the  policy  of  primary  dependence  on  massive  nuclear  po^er  to  deter 
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aggression.  ./e  had,  however,  stationed  3izeab-o  ground  forces  (for  that 
time)  in  Europe,  as  a  visable  demonstration  of  our  support  for  KATO.  .'/« 
continue  to  maintain  considerable  forces  there;  even  though  pressures  for 
their  recall  mount  in  this  country. 

Although  perhaps  unfairly  labeled  an  "isolationist 11  (he  might  more 
accurately  have  been  describe'  as  a  "pragmat iat ")  ,  the  late  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  opposed  the  stationing  of  lar  e  nu  bers  of  U.  j.  ground 
troop3  in  Europe  in  defense  of  KAPO.  His  objection  was  based  on  his  be¬ 
lief  that  it  woui  .  tie  our  hands  ar.d  might  commit  U3  to  fight  a  war  in 
a  place  and  under  conditions  which  .:i  -ht  n  *  be  a  dvanta  ge -us  to  the 
United  dt  tea.  For  those  r  a  sons  (not  hoc  eur.  he  o  j  nose  the  rincilo 
r  collective  security — which  would  have  made  hi...  an  isol'  tionist ) ,  he 
vote. I  against  the  At  la  .tic  Alliance  in  the  Senate.  His  following  in 
this  country,  alth  ugh  substantial,  and  pros  bly  greeter  t  is n  was  then 
imagined,  still  apparently  re  resents'  the  minority  viewpoint. 

In  the  sixties,  the  administration  conslu  -’t  1  that  becauvi  of  the 
devastating  effect  of  nucle  r  vm  .on*,,  on  frienc  and  foe  alike,  these 
weapons  .might  nev.r  be  used  in  future  wars.  The  nuclear  shield  wad  not 
prevented  numerous  conventional  -t  gueT !  l  la-+  -p°  "brushfire"  were.  The 
Kennedy  a dcini  strut  ion  responded  with  the  policy  of  "flexible  response.  " 
Under  this  policy,  it  was  reasoned,  the  U.  1.  sh  uld  be  able  to  respond 
to  several  types  of  threats  to  her  national  security — not  putting  all 
her  eggs  in  one  basket,  as  it  were. 

Then  occurred  what  may  well  be  looke  ’  bade  u  on  in  later  histories 
as  the  most  telling  blow  to  this  na'ion's  security  posture  thet  it  ha. 
ever  experience  .  Hot  only  did  the  Viet  Ka  n  Vfar  drain  the  United  H  n e s 


in  terns  of  men  and  materiel,  but  it  triggered  a  series  of  reactions  in 
thi3  country  and  abroad  which  brought  us  to  our  -resent  state  and  bodes 
only  ill  for  yeers  into  the  future. 

The  longest  war  in  our  history  and,  depending  uoon  one's  perception, 
the  first  one  A  erica  lias  ever  lost,  Viet  hem  caused  a  backlash  in  this 
country  which  is  still  being  felt  today.  Americans  are  Impatient  people, 
hany  do  net  understens  the  "political  war"  with  its  often  indecisive  con¬ 
clusion.  The  strategy  of  “gradual  response"  which  we 3  employed  in  Viet 
ham  was  felt  by  many  to  have  prolonged  the  w^r  unnecessarily.  Further¬ 
more,  our  purposes  for  being  there  were  not  clearlv  understood,  nor  sup¬ 
ported  by  many  (often  very  vocal)  elements  of  our  citizenry. 

The  sun  total  of  these  reactions,  or  pressures,  evolving  out  of  the 
period  of  our  Viet  hem  involvement  (differing  in  rationale  end  motivation — 
fro..’  each  other  and  fro-  the  historical  no  jt)  may  be  loosely  lumped  to¬ 
gether  as  an  emerging  neo-isolationi st  tendency  in  today's  society.  Per¬ 
haps  not  yet  the  predominant  mood,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  which  appears 
to  be  gaining  strength.  It  is  a  mood  which  is  being  reflected  on  some¬ 
times  subtie,  sometimes  obvious,  wo 73  in  our  military  and  foreign  policies. 
It  is  a  rnood  which  minimises  the  threat  of  world  Com -uni  ora  ("...the  very 
success  of  the  policy  of  containment  tempers  the  modern  view  of  the  ' en¬ 
emy'  "^)  an-;  stresses  the  "vital  domestic  needs"  of  our  society  (the  "but¬ 
ter  vs.  guns"  argument). 

While  it.  i3  difficult  to  generalize,  today's  neo-isolst  ioni  st  0  differ 
in  several  important,  ways  from  their  isolationist  predecessors.  In  the 
first  pisce,  they  are  often  foun  '  at  the  liberal  end  of  the  political 
spectrum;  while  isolationists  of  former  days  wf'e  often  classed  os 
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conservatives — a  strange  ideological  flip-flop.  In  addition,  they  are  of¬ 
ten  oriented  and  sympathetic  to  the  non-military  needs  of  other  areas  of 
the  world,  rhey  are,  by  and  large,  under  thirty,  idealistic,  and  (the 
pregnstic  military-oriented  mind  would  aay)  impractical — even  naive.  3y 
ana  large,  they  are  not  nationalistic  nor  patriotic — certainly  not  "Amer¬ 
ica  Firstera"  or  advocates  of  "Ky  country,  right  nr  wrong."  They  see 
many  things  wrong  with  the  American  society — considering  it  to  be  a  "sick" 
society,  but  one  which  should  be  "saved,"  or  "greened." 

Tno  effects  of  this  neo-i3olationiet  mood  on  military  policy  is,  how¬ 
ever,  similar  to  t.'.e  effects  of  former  isolationist  thinking:  benign, 
even  hostile,  neglect. 

The  military  in  general — of  necessity  maintaining  a  high  and  visable 
profile — ha  3  suffered  in  recent  years  in  toe  eyes  of  so  :.e  sectors  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  as  a  backlash  of  the  Viet  Nam  /ar.  The  disillusionment  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  conflict  found  vent  in  an  anti-military  atmosphere,  Vhile 
thi3  feeling  may  have  crested,  it  is  still  pro-  inent .  ‘'any  Americans  were, 
and  are.  unable  to  see  the  distinction  between  the  formulation  of  foreign 
ana  military  policy  on  the  one  hand  (done  by  the  civilian  political  lead¬ 
ers  as  influenced  through  the  democratic  process),  and  the  execution  of 
it  on  the  other  (done  by  the  military),  Jo  spite  the  built-in  arotections 
against  the  "military"  crossing  thi3  line  (e.g. ,  the  "ten  year  rule"  for 
the  decretory  of  defense  and  the  civilian  aervice  secretaries),  many 
Americans  perceived  he  military  (or  more  often,  the  "Military-Industrial 
Complex")  as  the  perpe-1--,  ’+nr3  of  the  Viet  Nam  "fiasco."  For  the  fir3t 
time  since  the  Second  'Vo  rid  Ver,  the  United  States  was,  by  1972,  spending 
mors  in  the  domestic  3ect,or  than  it  wa3  on  national  security. 
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All  of  this,  against  the  backdrop  of  the  increasing;  capabilities  of 
our  potential  enemies,  creates  a  very  bleak  picture  for  the  future  of  our 
national  security.  during  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  and  into  the  seven¬ 
ties,  while  preoccupied  with  .Southeast  Asia,  the  United  States  lias  allowed 
the  ioviet  Union  to  catch  up  and  surpass  it  in  almost  every  area  of  mil¬ 
itary  capacity,  inducing  nuclear  defensive  posture. 

The  ilixon  ooctrine,  promulgated  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Viet 
ham  conflict,  .rarked  a  turning  back  from  what  many  considered  to  have 
bean  a  high  water  mark — perhaps  an  over-extension — of  U.  J.  commitment s 
around  the  world.  It  was  an  attempt  to  more  realistically  assess  our 
commitments  in  relation  to  our  capabilities  (and/or  our  resolve),  and 
to  preclude  the  Unitsc  3tate3  from  becoming  involv'd  (in  the  sense  that 
it  was  in  Viet  Ham)  except  where  our  national  interests  clearly  dictated. 
True,  we  will  honor  cur  current  treaty  co  onit  :ent  s;  but,  we  will  rely 
more  heavily  on  our  allies  for  a  gr.eter  snare  in  their  own  defenses  and 
on  the  more  industrialized  of  our  allies  for  a  greater  share  of  Jhe  com¬ 
mon  defense. 

•Vhile  the  Kixon  Doctrine  cannot  be  called  a  retreat  to  isolationism, 
there  ia  no  question  that  it  i3  a  backing  off  from  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  globalism.  The  role  of  the  United  Jtates  as  the  Vorld'a  Policeman" 
ia  being  shelved.  The  Hixon  Doctrine  might  be  said  to  be  a  movement  in 
the  direction  of  what  the  late  oenstor  Robert  A.  Taft  describe!  oa  the 
policy  of  the  "free  hand. 

Aft’r  the  Korean  far,  t  e  United  .States  continue!  the  draft  in 
peacetime  to  maintain  the  neces38ry  manpower  levels  required  by  national 
security.  Universal  military  training  wa3  considered  unnecessary  and 
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too  expensive;  however,  no  completely  equitable  system  wo  3  evolve  ,  des¬ 
pite  experimentation  with  several  variations.  0p;o3ition  to  the  draft 
became  increasingly  vocal  and  overt  during  the  Viet  liars  conflict.  Per¬ 
haps  succumbing  to  the  pressures  of  neo-isolationism,  and  recognizing 
the  inevitable,  the  Nixon  Administration  proposed  an  all-volunteer  force. 
This  system,  presently  in  ita  early  strg33,  has  yet  to  prove  its  effect¬ 
iveness,  and  Congress  has  been  slow  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to 
make  the  service  appealing  to  large  nuvbsr3  of  our  youth.  It  is  quest¬ 
ionable,  in  any  event,  that  Congress  would  have  renewed  the  draft  auth¬ 
ority  beyond  1972. 

Several  attempts  by  the  Congress  in  recent  years  to  limit  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  f  rssidmt  in  the  area  of  foreign  and  military  policy,  culmin¬ 
ated  in  the  Var  Lowers  Act  of  1972.  While  not  as  restrictive  in  actual¬ 
ity  as  it  was  symbolics lly,  the  significance  of  this  law  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Congress  mustered  sufficient  votes  at  this  point  in  history  to  over¬ 
ride  a  Presidential  veto  (an~  that,  83  my  students  of  government  will 
tell  you,  required  a  two-third3  vote  of  both  Houses).  The  Legislative 
Branch  served  notice  thereby  to  the  Executive,  in  effect,  that  it  intends 
to  exercise  its  Constitutional  prerogatives  in  the  areas  of  foreign  and 
military  olicy  moro  aggressively  in  the  years  aheed.  The  atmosphere  of 
Vatsrgate  may  have  contributed  somewhat  to  thi3;  however,  it  is  felt  that 
the  surge  of  neo-i3oletioni3m  was  the  principle  causal  factor. 

The  current  atmosphere  of  detente  with  the  Joviet  Union  and  the  nor¬ 
malization  of  relations  wit  h  the  CPR,  while  providing  great  hone  (parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  neo-iaolaticni s\ 3) ,  can  be  dec’iviny.  It  woul  i  be  unfor- 
tuna+e  indeed,  if  these  noble  efforts  were  allowed  to  lull  us  into  a 
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false  3en3e  of  security.  The  SALT^  talks  >roceedj  although,  the  results 
are  not  as  dramatic  as  hei  been  hoped  for  at  this  point  in  time.  f:o 
KBFR17  talks  may  be  similiarly  endangered.  For  the  United  3t-te3  no 
longer  deals  from  strength  (at  least  the  preponderent  strength  of  a  decade 
ago).  The  Soviet  Union,  sensing  the  current  nocd  in  this  country,  may 
drag  her  feet.  Time  will  be  on  her  side.  As  the  military  or  other  poten¬ 
tial  balance  continues  to  shift  in  her  favor,  who  can  predict  what  ad¬ 
ventures  she  may  now  risk,  which  before  had  been  ruled  out  as  valid  alter¬ 
native  courses  of  action  by  our  nuclear  superiority?  As  the  .'resident's 
Blue  Ribbon  defense  i-hne  I  has  sc  succinctly  pul  it,  "The  mad  to  peace  has 
never  bean  through  a  r,  ease  er.t ,  unilateral  isorma  ent ,  or  negotiation 
from  weakness.  The  entire  recorded  history  of  mankind  is  precisely  to  the 
contrary.  Among  the  great  nation j,  only  the  strong  survive.  c 

Mr.  James  Johnson  has  said,  "f.'.e  central  i33ue  for  the  neo-isolation¬ 
ists  is  the  use  of  A.eric-n  military  power.  fhe  new  isolationists  do 
not  understand — or  concur  in — the  truism  that,  "power,  like  justice,  has 
to  be  seen  to  exirt.  Furthermore,  f-c  •' ©termination  to  use  its  power 
to  further  its  national  interests  is  a  roughly  me:: sura  il  v  as  :c+  of  that 
date's  power  (the  creditability  of  power).  T:«  nao-is.  1:  1  ionist 3 ,  on 
the  other  h/.nd,  far  from  being  ready,  ’willing,  an.',  able  to  use  .-mat  pow¬ 
er,  ten.1,  to  be  a  ologetis  about  it. 


'•.Hits ry  policy  :au3t  be  prepared  in  a  democracy  to 
of  the  pec  le  as  on  r:sse:I  through,  tnelr  elected  and  ap 
If  the  current  of  neo-i3olat  ioni  j:..  e  nnot  b  checked,  m 
be  prepared,  among  other  thing'.  +■-,  operate  wit  win  s  >ve 
3+m ctions  into  the  foreseeable  future.  ". .  .Literal  iy 


a  ia  it  to  the  ’./dll 
oiutei  officials. 
Hit.  ry  policy  must, 
re  bugetcr-  con- 
no  international 
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crisis  or  threat  to  national  security  caul-  generate  support  for  defense 
appropriations  at  the  (FY  1^70)  level, by  tne  noo-i soiat ionist 3. 
Priorities  must  be  establishe  as  they  have  not  had  to  be  done  for  sny 
a  year.  Our  military  forces  mus4:  become  "lean  and  mean."  Is  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  sacrifice  cert-' in  aspects  of  the  defer  se  program  w'~ich  heretofore 
say  have  been  considered  to  bs  "sacred  cow3."  If  the  gradual  retreat  from 
"globalism"  continues  in  the  years  agw  we  can  anticipate  that  the 
world-wide  missions  given  our  ar  ed  forces  will  correspondingly  diminish. 
.Whatever  these  missions  may  be,  our  armed  forces  must,  as  the  instrument 
of  our  vital  national  security,  be  prepare  '  to  tasst  them. 

i.’eo-iaolationist s  sight  do  well  to  ponder  3ome  additional  words  of 
two  of  the  leaders  of  our  early  history,  who tc  ahove-cit ed  quotations 
were  U3ed  as  justifications  for  a  policy  of  isolationism:  George 
/a 3hington t  "If  we  desire  to  secure  >  ace,  it  :ust  be  wn  that  we 
are  at  all  times  ready  for  war.  "22;  Thornes  Jefferson:  "Sternal  vigil¬ 
ance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  "~2  President  hi::on  brings  these  words  in 
to  contemporary  applicability:  "Feace  requires  strength.  io  long  as 
there  are  those  who  would  threaten  our  vital,  interests  and  those  of  our 
allies  with  military  force,  we  must  be  strong,  a  erican  weakness  c  old 
tempt  woul  i-be  aggressors  to  ualre  iar.  erous  miscalculations. 


H0>/AR_  R.  TRh.KLE 
LTO  Il.F-UGftR 
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